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former of these maxims, we may remark, that it
proceeds on the monstrous supposition already no-
ticed, that although accountable creatures, we shall
not be called to account for the exercise of our in-
tellectual and mental powers. Moreover, it is founded
on that grossly fallacious assumption, that a man's
opinions will not influence his practice. The advo-
cates of this fashionable principle require to be re-
minded, that the judgment often receives a corrupt
bias from the heart and the affections; that vice is
the fruitful mother of prejudice and error. Forgetful
of these acknowledged truths, and confounding the
most important moral distinctions, they place on the
same level those who, carefully weeding from their
hearts every false principle, occupy themselves in
a sincere and warm pursuit of truth; and those who
yield themselves implicitly to the opinions, whatever
they may be, which early prepossession may have in-
fused, or which passion or interest, or even acquiescing
indolence, may have imposed upon their minds.

The latter of the foregoing maxims, that sincerity
is all in all, proceeds on this groundless supposition,
that the Supreme Being has not afforded us suf-
ficient means of discriminating truth from falsehood,
right from wrong: and it implies, that, be a man's
opinions or conduct ever so wild and extravagant,
we are to presume, that they are as much the result
of impartial inquiry and honest conviction, as if his
sentiments and actions had been strictly conformable
to the rules of reason and sobriety. Never indeed
was there a principle more general in its use, more
sovereign in its potency. How does its beautiful
simplicity also, and compendious brevity, give it
rank before the laborious subtleties of Bellarmin!
Clement, and Bavaillac, and other worthies of a simi-
lar stamp, from^ whose purity of intention the world
has hitherto withheld its due tribute of applause,